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NECROLOGY. 
Emil Hubner, 

July 7, 1834 — February 21, igoi.^ 

The recent death of Emil Hubner, Professor of Classical Phi- 
lology in the University of Berlin, has brought personal sorrow 
to many American scholars, to none more poignant grief than to 
the writer of this tribute to a friendship which had lasted unbroken 
and unclouded for nearly fifty years. No scholar ever had more 
friends, none deserved them better. In Italy, where he studied in 
his young manhood, in Spain and Portugal, where he sojourned 
for a long time while making his epigraphical collections, in 
England, which he visited for the like purpose, he was as well 
known as he was in Germany ; and though he declined a pressing 
invitation to the Chicago Exposition in 1893, there are Americans 
enough who have shared his generous hospitality at his charming 
house in Berlin to join those who are mourning the loss of a man 
whose winning personality and ready sympathy, moral and intel- 
lectual, gave a human interest to his encyclopaedic learning. 
Born on the seventh of July, 1834, the son of an eminent painter 
of the Diisseldorf school, Julius Hiibner, and the nephew of 
another great artist, Eduard Bendemann, he belonged to a family 
of rare culture in art and letters ; and his receptive nature blos- 
somed into early maturity. He was only twenty years old when 
he received his Doctor's degree at the University of Bonn, where 
Ritschl determined his course of life, and thenceforth his career 
was one of rapid advancement. His chief line of work was Latin 
epigraphy, in which he rose to eminence as a collaborator in the 
Berlin Corpus, as a master of all the varieties of inscriptional 
forms. Most of his published works are in this line, but he was 
also a special student of Greek and Latin grammar, as is evinced 
by his extremely valuable bibliographical manuals on these sub- 
jects ; and his wide range of interest is shown not only by his 
'Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte und Encyklo- 
padie der klassischen Philologie,' but by numerous contributions 
to German periodicals such as the Deutsche Rundschau and the 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. He was at home in many languages 
and had a keen appreciation of the recent productions of the 
English and American press. It is not every one who can turn 
from writing a searching review of a work on the Keltic element 

'Reproduced from the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 151. 
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in Latin to inditing a sympathetic notice of Ian Maclaren's 
'Country Doctor.' What he was to me personally, as the 
comrade of my youth, as the link that bound me to the period 
of revelation and aspiration, as the constant, generous friend of 
riper years, I will not trust myself to say. ' Ueber alles Gliick 
geht doch der Freund, Der's fiihlend erst erschafft, der's theilend 
mehrt.' But I can not close this imperfect notice without some 
reference to the work which Hiibner did for the Johns Hopkins 
University. It will be remembered that in 1888-9 the Latin 
Department, owing to the protracted illness of Professor Warren, 
was without a head, and at my instance the authorities had 
recourse to Professor Hiibner, who prepared a valuable bibli- 
ography of Cicero's Letters, with hints for study (J. H. U. 
Circulars, No. 72), which served to bridge over the chasm ; and 
the reports on the dissertations submitted to his judgment were 
remarkable for their fulness, their conscientiousness, their discrimi- 
nation. 

Hiibner died suddenly, as his younger brother, the successor of 
Wohler at Gottingen, had died, called away from the fulness of 
an active and vigorous life. He was spared the pitifulness of 
slow senescence. He was alert to the end, such an end as he 
would doubtless have wished for himself True, he had a great 
work on the stocks, a work which was to crown his life, but work 
unfinished is also a bequest. 

When his highly gifted wife died, he had carved on her tomb a 
line from her father's translation of Aeschylus, ' Du bist voUbracht, 
Nachtwache meines Lebens.' It is a good epitaph for a scholar 
that watches on the outposts of scientific life. It is far better 
than the sigh which one hears from Heyne's Vergilian inscrip- 
tion, 'Vixi et quem dederat cursum Fortuna peregi.' But even 
Droysen could not rival the terseness of the Greek original. 
There are but two words, AiaTre^poupijrai 0iof . 



A valued correspondent, M. Joseph Keelhoff, Professor at 
the Ath6n6e Royal of Antwerp, who had furnished for years the 
summaries of The American Journal of Philology to the 
Revue des Revues and who had shown a lively and intelligent 
interest in all American philological work, as was evinced by his 
translation of Professor Hale's Art of Readings Latin, has 
recently succumbed to a long and painful malady. Born April 
20, i860, M. Keelhoff, who died February 28, 1901, had not 
yet completed his forty-first year. His latest letters show that 
he was working bravely to the end. 

B. L. G. 



